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HOFSTADTER LIVES: 

POLITICAL CULTURE AND TEMPERAMENT IN 

THE WORK OF AN AMERICAN HISTORIAN 

Michael Kazin 



Unless they have a professional interest in historiography, most contempo- 
rary historians of the United States take a rather condescending view toward 
their predecessors from earlier generations. On occasion, an individual author 
from the past is credited with anticipating the future course of scholarship 
(W.E.B. DuBois's work on Reconstruction being a prime example). But, 
otherwise, we tend to regard recent works on any populär subject as being 
more enlightened in tone, more sophisticated in method, and, post-modernist 
cavils aside, more likely to produce a balanced, inclusive portrait than our 
intellectual ancestors were capable of producing. Graduate students learn to 
avoid putting forth a "Whiggish" Interpretation of history, but when it comes 
to evaluating historical scholarship itself, both they and their professors 
almost invariably prize the new and seemingly original over earlier efforts to 
understand the same matters. 

This is particularly true in regard to the so-called "consensus" or "counter- 
progressive" scholars who were a formidable intellectual presence from the 
late 1940s through the 1960s. Since the early 1970s, when most historians took 
the Thompsonian turn toward empathetic studies of ordinary people in 
struggle against their social superiors, few have glanced back in positive ways 
at the work of scholars like Louis Hartz, Oscar Handlin, Seymour Martin 
Lipset, and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. When discussed at all, such authors are 
typically derided for identifying, even celebrating, a unitary and distinctive 
American "character" and "ideology" articulated mainly by powerful white 



men. 1 



But the not-so-benign neglect of what is sometimes referred to, rather 
thoughtlessly, as an "elitist" group of intellectuals can obscure hgures who 
ought to be better understood, even appreciated. Such is the case with 
Richard Hofstadter, the historian whose work leads off nearly every discus- 
sion of this once respected cohort. 2 

During the 1950s and 1960s, there was no more admired historian in the 
United States. Author of six major books, numerous Substantive articles, and 
several important anthologies, Hofstadter rode the crest of the boom in the 
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humanities and social sciences in that Golden Age of academic hiring and 
prestige. His writings were constantly debated among scholars, frequently 
cited in the media, and widely read — and not just by professors and their 
students. The book that made his national reputation — The American Political 
Tradition — sold over a million copies, and even his first book, Social Darwinism 
in American Thought, a revision of his dissertation, sold over two hundred 
thousand. He won two Pulitzer Prizes for History and many other honors. In 
an authorial career that spanned just over three decades, Hofstadter achieved 
a dual renown rare for any scholar, then or now: great influence among his 
fellow practitioners and great popularity with the reading public. Among 
historians of the U.S., only Charles Beard could claim as much — Beard, whose 
works (not coincidentally) inspired Hofstadter 's first published writings and 
with whose intellectual and political legacy Hofstadter continued to struggle 
throughout his career. 3 

Twenty-eight years after his death, Hofstadter has fared somewhat better 
than his erstwhile peers among the so-called consensus scholars. Current 
scholars afford him a measure of respect, and intelligent review essays on his 
work appear every few years in major Journals. 4 Still, he is often regarded as 
an elegant ruin f rom a benighted age, an intellectual temple constructed f rom 
old-fashioned materials. Usually, Hofstadter 's work is brought up in order to 
measure how far we have come from his views and methods. Among 
students of Populism, it was, until quite recently, axiomatic to chastise 
Hofstadter for tarring an honorable, mass democratic movement with the 
broad brush of irrationality and anti-modernity. 5 Among students of progres- 
sivism, Hofstadter 's talk of Status anxiety among an old middle class is 
regarded as quaint at best. And his longest book, Anti-Intellectualism in 
American Life, one he called "a largely personal" work, is today considered 
something of an elitist curiosity — and is seldom read. 6 

Few contemporary scholars actually condemn Hofstadter — the quality of 
his intellectual personality, what two colleagues termed "a kind of innate 
dignity that made it unnecessary for him to insist upon himself," has 
prevented the type of harsh attacks made against the combative Oscar 
Handlin or Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 7 And nearly everyone who reads him is 
charmed by the felicities of his style. But, for the most part, Hofstadter 's 
approach to American history no longer seems relevant to ours. 

I disagree. No historian, in my opinion, provides a better model of how to 
approach and write about the past. Three major aspects of Hofstadter 's work 
keep it vital, even essential to a study of history and culture in the United 
States. First, he pioneered in crafting a narrative history of American political 
culture, highlighting both the major conflicts and the shared assumptions and 
commitments that, with the great exception of the Civil War, have kept U.S. 
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society from Splitting apart. Second, all his major works, and not a few of the 
minor ones, took off from an issue that was embroiling contemporary 
Americans in conflict. Third, Hofstadter 's writing style was more than just a 
graceful way to convey his knowledge and opinions. It conveyed a tempera- 
ment toward the past that refused the blandishments of intellectual fashion, 
while rejecting the empiricist fallacy that equated the accumulation of new 
facts with the acquisition of wisdom. Hof stadter 's writing conveys a sensibil- 
ity that retains its attractiveness far better than all but a handful of subsequent 
works on the subjects about which he wrote — even when one of his specific 
interpretations is no longer compelling. 

Of course, Hofstadter had a narrower roster of historical subjects than that 
which reigns in the contemporary academy He was, to be sure, no 
multiculturalist. Until his last book, America in 1750, which he did not live to 
finish, Hofstadter said little of substance about African- Americans or women 
not from the articulate middle classes. Working-class Americans, of any 
ethnicity or gender, were, for him, intriguing more because of their immigrant 
background and identity as the constituents of urban political machines than 
because of what they did at work, at home, or as consumers of mass culture. 
For Hofstadter, as for the other giants of American Studies of his day, there 
was an American mind, an American character, and a shared set of American 
institutions — transhistorical unities that linked most inhabitants of the nation 
to one another. In that sense, Hofstadter was indeed an historian of consensus. 

Moreover, he never went in for the ethnographic mode — as do so many 
contemporary scholars. Hofstadter 's "thick descriptions" were of political 
and social ideologies and their consequences for public life in America. In 
nearly all his works, Hofstadter sought to examine "the ideas of the partici- 
pants — their conception of what was wrong, the changes they sought, and the 
techniques they thought desirable." Though he focused on "the kind of 
thinking that impinged most directly upon the ordinary politically conscious 
Citizen," his approach to their beliefs contrasted with that taken by most 
historians who now study the common people. 8 Hofstadter wrote out of an 
urge to reveal what had been ignored or repressed in the American past; not 
to defer retrospective honors. He had no interest in heeding E.P. Thompson's 
celebrated desire to "rescue" subjects "from the enormous condescension of 
posterity" 9 Instead, as two perceptive historians once argued, Hofstadter 
might be compared to "a psychiatrist for American society. By exposing 
collective myths about the past, he sought to set his fellow countrymen 
free." 10 

Hofstadter pursued that quest by writing a history of politics in its broad 
cultural dimensions. He never paused to dehne what he meant by "political 
culture" — which was probably a good thing because political scientists, who 
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invented the term, have never beert able to agree on one either. 11 But in 
practice, he tried to explain large-scale changes in collective attitudes and 
behavior; political culture, for him, was a way of life and of discourse; it was 
the key to understanding the nature of power and how one acquires it. 

Hofstadter 's provocative Statements about American political cultures 
were widely quoted and also got him into trouble with some of his fellow 
historians, both in his own time and since: his premise, in The American 
Political Tradition, that nearly all politicians "accepted the economic virtues of 
capitalist culture as necessary qualities of man"; his argument about the 
hard" and "soft" sides of the Populist movement; his identification of the 
paranoid style" exhibited by activists for a variety of causes, most of them 
conservative; and his view that intellectuals have been continuously 
marginalized in public life for allegedly being "unmanly," unproductive, and 
ambivalent about the values of religion and the merits of mass culture. 12 

Hofstadter was particularly sensitive to the symbolic uses of political 
language. He once called his method "a sort of literary anthropology," and, 
quite often, his arguments turned on a close, personal reading of texts. 13 For 
example, the brilliance, convincing or not, of his argument about "the folklore 
of Populism" flows from his dissection of the lurid metaphors and family 
romances described in the novel Caesar 's Column, the "expose" Seven Financial 
Conspiracies Which Have Enslaved the American People, and the economic 
treatise, Coins Financial School. 14 Again and again, Hofstadter weaved a text 
into the circumstances of its writer's life in order to evoke the power and, 
often, the pathos of both realities. There is his analysis of the muckrakers 
serving both as sources of a new kind of "village gossip" and as moral 
witnesses to the guilt of the middle-class public. And there are the cry stalline 
epigrams that bring political titans down to earth — gently but with coruscat- 
ing insight. In one short anecdote, Hofstadter summed up FDR's public 
personality and political skill: "Roosevelt could say 'my old friend' in eleven 
languages." 15 

This was more than a clever way of rewriting political history as intellec- 
tual history It is true that Hofstadter usually focused on white men who 
wrote books, gave Speeches, launched movements, and made decisions. But 
he surrounded them with a complex tapestry of social, cultural, and economic 
details, processes, and institutions. He was aiming high — at a kind of total 
history of whichever phenomenon he was examining. Thus, the social- 
psychological argument in The Age of Reform rests on an empirical subsoil of 
changing land values, professions, and electoral statistics to support the 
authors and texts that are the leading characters in the drama. Thus, Anti- 
Intellectualism in American Life buttresses a single-minded thesis with capsule 
histories of Protestant denominations, public educational institutions (both 
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elementary and College), and the civil service. America in 1750 enmeshed 
politics fully within the demography, religiosity, and even environmental 
history of the late colonial era. Hof stadter began his final book, "It is hard to 
imagine, but it is a matter of record that a mid-eighteenth-century mariner 
approaching the American Strand could detect the fragrance of the pine trees 
about 60 leagues, or 180 nautical miles, from land. Before landfall he might 
thus be reminded, even after more than a Century of white settlement, of the 
essential newness of the New World/' 16 Characteristically, Hofstadter evoked 
the sense of possibility in early America before underlining its painful 
ambiguities. In lengthy chapters about indentured servitude and chattel 
slavery, America in 1750 makes clear that it would require massive struggles 
before the majority of inhabitants could walk those pine forests as free men 
and women. 

To describe Hofstadter as a "consensus historian" is to miss what is most 
vital and lasting about his work. The term is often applied to The American 
Political Tradition, which was motivated, according to the introduction, by "the 
need for a reinterpretation of our political traditions which emphasizes the 
common climate of American opinion." 17 But anyone expecting applause for 
that fact would be sorely disappointed. The dozen essays — whose subjects 
begin with the Founding Fathers and end with Franklin Roosevelt — debunk 
the dominant tradition with unremitting, if elegant, zeal. After reading 
Hofstadter, it is difficult to exalt any American politician or respect him for 
being more than a clever Opportunist, navigating successfully through the 
tempests of his time. His Jefferson was a crafty "machine leader" who 
confined his doubts about slavery to his private correspondence; his Calhoun 
an evil genius, "the last American statesman to do any primary political 
thinking." 18 Through Hofstadter 's book, many readers learned for the first 
time that Lincoln did not believe in racial equality, that Theodore Roosevelt 
was a quite reluctant reformer, and that FDR's shimmering personality 
concealed his lack of any plan for how to solve the nation's problems or 
sustain the dynamism of the New Deal. Some readers also learned that the 
only true American heroes were "agitators" against complacency and for 
social justice like Wendell Phillips, recipient of the only admiring portrait in 
the book. Packed with revealing details and unfailingly apt (and often 
humorous) quotations, The American Political Tradition remains, half-a-century 
after publication, a book that can rouse undergraduates to heated debate 
about familiär names from the nation's past. 

Hofstadter 's use of the idea of "status anxiety" to frame his next major 
work, The Age of Reform, as well as his essays on "pseudo-conservatism" and 
"the paranoid style" has fallen prey to a different kind of misunderstanding. 
Granted, he occasionally gave into the temptation to view subjects like the 
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prohibitionists and Barry Goldwater as irrational figures possessed of a 
mohistic fury instead of explaining how they built durable mass constituen- 
cies. But in these writings, Hofstadter was grappling with a problem that few 
historians had yet considered — the profound symbolic meaning of political 
and social conflict. His progressive forebears, with their steady focus on 
economic structures, could not explain clashes rooted in cultural identities 
and interpersonal relations. Hofstadter's sensitivity to the psychological 
helped him capture a way of thinking in a memorable epigram. It would be 
hard to improve on his description of the progressive mindset as that of 
people who had the "idea that everyone was in some very serious sense 
responsible for everything." 19 Hofstadter's understanding of "status" may 
have come dressed too neatly in Weberian and Freudian garb. But it enabled 
him to address the kind of visions, hierarchies, and resentments — ethnic, 
religious, moral — that subsequent scholars have correctly given more salience 
in the American experience than that of economic class. 20 

One reason Hofstadter's works impressed and convinced so many readers 
when they first appeared was that he constructed his grand interpretations 
with such care, never making a bold Statement that he didn't Surround with 
sensible qualifications, disarmingly and generously rendered. His discussion 
of Populism is a good case in point. Unlike some of his cruder colleagues in 
the New American Right anthology, Hofstadter did not portray the agrarian 
rebels as lacking in rational causes for revolt. In fact, he placed them in an 
honorable "liberal tradition" whose function was "first to broaden the 
numbers of those who could benefit from the great American bonanza and 
then to humanize its workings and help heal its casualties." 21 It was the 
tension, the contradictions between the "soft" and "hard" faces of the 
movement to which he wanted to draw attention. As Stanley Elkins and Eric 
McKitrick commented soon after his death, "Being multidimensional and 
functional, [Hofstadter's scheme] was so constructed that it could serve as an 
agenda for what might be looked for in any reform Situation; at the same time 
it was devised in such a way that almost any item in it could be modified or 
corrected without Substantive effect on the argument as a whole — which was, 
essentially, that reform movements have both manifest and latent functions, 
and that each kind requires attention." 22 

During the 1960s and much of the 1970s, Hofstadter's disillusioned view of 
progressive movements went down poorly among younger, left historians — 
most of whom either participated in the black and anti-war insurgencies or 
drew their intellectual Inspiration from them. But the rise of the Christian 
Right in the late 1970s and 1980s ushered in a more sober attitude toward 
grassroots fervor. Historians on the left have grown somewhat more ambiva- 
lent about collective motives and behavior; a growing number have even 
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turned to writing about groups like the Ku Klux Klan and the John Birch 
Society as quite normal features of American political life. 23 In addition, the 
emergence of groups like the Christian Coalition and Promise Keepers has 
caused left-leaning historians to reflect on the vagaries of democratic and 
evangelical passions — much as populär anti-Communism did for Hofstadter 
and other erstwhile leftists in the 1950s. 24 

Fresh interpretations of Populism illustrate the shift. Since its publication 
in 1976, Lawrence Goodwyn's celebration of the radically democratic im- 
pulses of the Populists' "movement culture" has been the accepted view. 25 
More recently, historians have begun to acknowledge that agrarian activists 
could be motivated by irrational fantasies as well as righteous grievances. In 
his prizewinning survey of southern history in the late nineteenth Century, 
Edward Ayers writes that the Populists both "suffered under the influence of 
shallow and ill-informed ideas" and had "a unique ability to see through the 
deceptions and delusions of their time." He cautions, ."To set up one Populist 
voice as genuine and dismiss the other as fraudulent underestimates the 
complexity of their movement." 26 In a recent article on the rhetoric of Kansas 
Populists, Jeffrey Ostler documents that rebels on the plains routinely warned 
of "grand conspiracies" against their interests. "To recover this dimension of 
Populism," Ostler writes, "may mean that historians who see Populism as the 
apotheosis of American democracy will have to recognize that Populism did 
not conform exactly to their own idea of what such an apotheosis ought to 
have been." 27 And Michael O'Malley, writing about the racial belief s under 
girding the Gilded Age "battle of Standards," is sharply critical of "Coin" 
Harvey and his fellow pamphleteers for silver or gold, although he puts their 
paranoid style to a different purpose than did the man who coined the term. 28 
None of these scholars acknowledges a debt to Hofstadter, demonstrating, 
perhaps, the lingering effect of past historiographical quarreis. But the sage of 
Morningside Heights would have gladly assented to their strongly ambiva- 
lent views. 

In a larger sense, a fascination with political culture has returned to the 
center of American historical writing. Since the mid-1980s, fine historians 
have rediscovered the joy, craft, and explanatory vigor of telling good stories 
about the contest for power and Status. Their narratives, like Hofstadter 's, 
comprehend politics as a subject that encompasses cultural traditions, innova- 
tions, and limits. Like him, they find the old lines between Interpretation and 
narrative, intellectual and social history, politics and culture, the public and 
the private to be rather ridiculous. But they work a good deal harder than 
Hofstadter thought necessary to understand the political cultures of people at 
the lower levels of society, who seldom wrote down their thoughts, as well as 
the more articulate sort at the top and in the middle — and often place the 
interactions between these groups at the center of their tales. 29 
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Hof stadter 's work had another element in common with that of many U.S. 
historians at the end of the twentieth Century: its grounding in present-day 
political controversies. The author of Age of Reform was a refugee from the 
American left. Hofstadter had been an avowed Marxist during most of the 
1930s. He joined the Communist Party, staying for less than a year; and 
married a woman, Feiice Swados, who was a committed radical activist. 
Hofstadter 's first historical writings were applications of a class-conscious 
world view. 30 Both his Master 's thesis — a critical study of New Deal policy 
toward tenant farmers in the cotton South — and dissertation on social 
Darwinism arose directly from matters of concern to American Marxists at the 
time: the plight of agricultural labor and the ideological defense of capitalism. 
The original title for the latter project was, "The Defense of Property, a Study 
of Social Darwinism in the U.S. (the 19th Century)." 31 

Hofstadter soon turned away from the radical faith. The 1939 Nazi-Soviet 
pact shocked him out of his romance with existing socialism; that October, he 
wrote to his brother-in-law, "We are the people with no place to go." 32 
Gradually, Hofstadter evolved into an urbane, dispassionate liberal who 
mistrusted political enthusiasms. The only contemporary politician for whom 
he showed any regard was Adlai Stevenson in 1952 — whose temperament 
was summed up in comedian Mort Sahl's quip that if Stevenson were a 
member of the Ku Klux Klan, he would burn a question mark on your lawn. 33 

However, Hofstadter continued to frame his writing around questions that 
were stirring debate in the public sphere — and always made quite clear where 
he stood. 34 In the published version of Social Darwinism, he warned that a 
revival of that odious ideology "is always possible so long as there is a strong 
element of predacity in society." 35 The American Political Tradition was a 
literary arrow shot into the soft heart of patriotic piety, beating lustily during 
World War II and the early Cold War. Hofstadter, much like Beard in his 
famous 1913 book on the Constitution, wanted to replace the reverence for 
paternal icons with a hard-headed understanding of politicians as cautious 
and self-aggrandizing figures. The Age of Reform, the essay on the "paranoid 
style," and Anti-Intellectualism in American Life were all written as responses to 
the postwar Red Scare and to the rise of what he called a "pseudo- 
conservative" movement: Where had all the talk about immense conspiracies 
come from? Why did ordinary Americans believe so readily in the disloyalty 
of intellectuals? During the last year of his life, Hofstadter published a long 
essay about the history of American violence that was studded throughout 
with references to ghetto riots, campus upheavals, and the culture of firearms. 
"Although Americans are richer than ever," he wrote with distinctive irony, 
"they have not found a way to buy themselves out of trouble." 36 

Among American historians today, the political temperament is sometimes 
mordant and declamatory — emotions that, in scholarly writing, the circumspect 
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Hofstadter would have loathed. Many professors wage battle on the terrains 
of race, gender, and sexuality — and fight alongside one or another of the 
social movements that arose in the wake of the 1960s, even after the heyday of 
messianic activism has long passed. 37 

But accompanying that activist stance is a skepticism about national pieties 
and about the powerful men who mouth them that Hofstadter would share. 
Unlike those historians in his own day who celebrated "the American 
pageant," he blanched at expressions of ardent patriotism. Hofstader did 
appreciate certain American institutions — vigorous political parties and, 
especially, universities — but exalted talk about "Americanism" seemed to 
him a Substitute for thinking about the functions that patriotism served. 
Moreover, nostalgia called forth some of his most withering prose. In the 
introduction to The American Political Tradition, he scoffed "The most common 
vision of national life, in its fondness for the panoramic backward gaze, has 
been that of the observation-car platform," and he kept it up into the age of 
passenger jets. 38 In 1967, he mused about why that book remained so populär. 
"Perhaps more than anything eise it is because young Americans, excessively 
nourished on the national tendency toward self-celebration, enjoy its icono- 
clasm and even in many cases learn from it for the first time that American 
political heroes are not saints in plaster but live and vulnerable figures of 
controversy" 39 Today, thanks in part to Hofstadter 's work, that opinion is 
now the conventional academic wisdom. 

It has not escaped comment that the radical critics who assume such views 
feel quite at home in liberal universities — the same places that Student 
insurgents of the 1960s derided as pillars of the "power elite." Three decades 
ago, Hofstadter anticipated such an ironic change of heart. His 1968 com- 
mencement speech at Columbia defended his own university and its sister 
institutions as refuges for dissenting minds. The university, he argued, 
"marks our commitment to the idea that somewhere in society there must be 
an Organization in which anything can be studied or questioned — not merely 
safe and established things but difficult and inflammatory things, the most 
troublesome questions of politics and war, of sex and morals, of property and 
national loyalty" 40 At the time, New Leftists like myself derided praise of 
academic freedom as a "smokescreen" for political scientists who advised the 
Pentagon and sociobiologists who justified racism. Our argument sounds 
rather foolish now. Where eise but the university, one left historian asked 
recently, is there an American Institution not ruled completely by market 
values, one that "supports and nurtures independent thought that might 
seem unproductive or useless to the mainstream"? 41 

Even as some Sixties radicals were spurning Hofstadter as an exponent of 
bland consensus, his work was influencing wiser heads on the left. The 
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thoroughgoing critique of The American Political Tradition made a strong 
impression on many political activists; John Lewis of SNCC was carrying a 
copy in his knapsack when he stepped onto the Edmund Pettus Bridge in 
Selma, Alabama on the Sunday in April 1965 that placed a bloody exclama- 
tion point on the campaign for voting rights in the South. 42 At Columbia, 
Hofstadter helped train young scholars who went on to write seminal works 
of the new, left history of African-Americans, workers, and women: Herbert 
Gutman, Eric Foner, Lawrence Levine, Linda Kerber, and Paula Fass, among 
others. The distinguished professor never tried to dissuade students from 
their political passions and, in fact, encouraged them to use their writing to 
deepen and inform their commitments. Ira Katznelson, at the opening of his 
recent book that defends a liberal form of socialism, recalls conversations he 
had with Hofstadter while an undergraduate at Columbia — "He taught me to 
prize the craft of writing history and social science as an aspect of public life 
and political responsibility" 43 That legacy is certainly alive today 

Hofstadter 's most enduring influence is too often summed up as merely a 
matter of style. In the same reminiscence, Katznelson recalls the great 
professor reading aloud a few of his "clumsy" undergraduate sentences. 
"With an ironic smile, he would remove his reading glasses to gently exhort, 
'Surely there must be a more felicitous way to make this point/ On occasion, 
he would talk about the choices authors face in discovering their voice and 
identifying an audience." 44 Katznelson identifies two Strands of Hofstadter 's 
work that need to be understood as one. His voice assured him a large and 
attentive audience that took him seriously and yet could delight in the 
experience. 

Hofstadter was a master of erudite common sense. He never wrote 
ostentatiously or surrendered to the seductions of Jargon or self-conscious 
theorizing. Whenever he discussed ideas, which was often, he did so with 
straightforward, if urbane, metaphors worthy of Henry Adams. As Hofstadter 
wrote about the idea of consensus, "It has somewhat the same relation to 
historical writing as an appropriate frame has to a painting: it sets the 
boundaries of the scene and enables us to see where the picture breaks off and 
the alien environment begins; but it does not provide the foreground or the 
action, the interest or the pleasure, the consummation itself, whether analyti- 
cal or esthetic." 45 

Concluding the book on his Progressive forebears, Hofstadter commented, 
"In the end most historians will be persuaded less by the arguments than by 
the dictates of their temperaments." 46 Hofstadter's own temperament was 
saturated with irony 47 But it was a gentle sort that seldom, if ever, descended 
into sarcasm or hostility toward retrospective foes. Instead, irony served 
Hofstadter as an elegant way to epitomize his Interpretation of an historical 
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phenomenon — such as the famous chapter titles in The American Political 
Tradition (Calhoun as "the Marx of the Master Class" or FDR, "the Patrician as 
Opportunist"). Often, the historian turned the device against his own kind. 
Introducing the book about anti-intellectualism, Hofstadter wrote, "Because it 
is the business of intellectuals to be diverse and contrary-minded, we must 
accept the risk thät at times they will be merely quarrelsome." 48 In all his 
works, he paid close attention to unintended consequences; to reveal and 
explain them was essential to comprehending why history turned out the 
way it did. The quality of his wit suggested that, while the past may not 
entirely be past, historians were quite unlikely to change it. One is tempted to 
say that Hofstadter 's use of irony was remarkably irenic — it was intended to 
instruct, not to wound or vanquish. 

That Instruction always addressed the reader as an equal, an intellectual 
companion. Hofstadter did not assume his audience shared much knowledge 
of historical detail; his most populär books — Social Darwinism, American 
Political Tradition, and Age of Reform — provide fresh and pertinent summaries 
of events, ideas, institutions, and individuals in the course of weaving them 
into a larger analysis. High school teachers once assigned the books regularly, 
knowing their students would be challenged by the thinker but not by their 
lack of empirical background. Hofstadter 's work on a textbook and three 
collections of documents also helped him perfect an ability to write directly 
and cogently for general readers. 49 As a young graduate Student in the 1950s, 
Christopher Lasch helped write introductions to some of the documents and, 
later, although he disagreed sharply with Hofstadter 's views about Populism 
and other matters, was still grateful for the experience. "I learned more from 
his dissection of my drafts," Lasch said in 1993, "than I learned from most of 
my courses. He proceeded in a gentle but devastating way, making you see 
how evasive what you'd written was, how much it depended on rhetoric to 
patch over weaknesses in your argument." 50 

Lasch, a perceptive critic in his own right, was onto something essential 
about Hofstadter 's sense of craft and of history. The famous scholar of 
intemperate language was extreme only in the prudence of his judgments. 
Hofstadter took pains not to condemn earlier opinions of a subject but to shift 
the emphasis toward a fuller, more complex reality that refused to comfort 
either apologists or romantics. While engaged in writing The Age of Reform, he 
wrote to a colleague, "American liberalism is, in its historiography as in other 
things, somewhat self-indulgent and simple-headed, and . . . it likes too much 
altogether to ignore . . . blemishes in its own past." He sought to draw a more 
balanced portrait, free from the polemical cast of works by Parrington, Beard, 
and other Progressives. 51 Dependence on rhetoric obscured, for Hofstadter, 
what was most exciting and vital about the past: its tragic, ambiguous nature. 
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That conviction runs through nearly all his published works, beginning with 
the conclusion of Social Darwinism where he wrote, "it is pertinent to note that 
the material gains of political and economic reformers were far less complete 
than their ideological triumphs." 52 

Hofstadter 's intellectual temperament served him well amid the tumult of 
the 1960s. His 1968 commencement address at Columbia was both pointed in 
its critique of Student radicals and sensitive toward the reasons why they had 
turned the campus upside down that spring. When interviewed by Newsweek 
in 1970, only four months before his death, Hofstadter said nothing good 
about the national leaders who had failed to solve the problem of racial 
inequality and were conducting what he called "a cruel and unnecessary 
war" motivated, in part, by imperial overconfidence. 

But, as always, he insisted on being a historian as well as a social critic. 
Almost thirty years later, his judgments seem sound, if resolutely sober. 
College radicals, he noted, "don't seem to regard their eiders as really bad, 
but as shallow and demoralized by their material well-being. They are in 
some degree right about that." At the same time, he saw through the illusions 
of those New Leftists who hoped to get pass-fail grades for making revolu- 
tion. "The kids implicitly assume a kind of indulgence that other types of 
people in this society don't get. . . . [They] dislike the idea that they're 
thinking and acting as an elite, but they are." His prediction for the future was 
rather prophetic: "Unless there is a violent reversal, the day may come when 
people will look back at the '60s as a period of great black advance, as a very 

decisive turning point Fm not worried that the radical young or the blacks 

are going to make a revolution. I am worried that we could be driven into a 
terrible new phase of reaction. . . . And if we get through without such a 
reaction I would say we had muddled through." 53 

If Hofstadter had survived, he would, no doubt, have added as turning 
points the feminist and environmental insurgencies, just sprouting in 1970. 
But a dose of his political realism and humility would serve contemporary 
leftists well, particularly those who teach and write about America in the 
cultural studies mode. All the talk and writing about race, gender, and 
ancillary themes during the 1980s and 1990s has done little or nothing to 
change the complexion of power in the United States — far less than did 
patient organizing during the 60s by the activists of SNCC, the SCLC, and 
CORE and, over the past two decades, by NOW, the Human Rights Cam- 
paign, NARAL, and many labor unionists. The speed with which the term 
"politically correct" entered the vernacular should have taught academic 
radicals that the gap between the cutting edge and the slough of ridicule can 
be very small indeed. 

Hofstadter never shied away from political arguments or recommended 
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that his students or fellow professors abstain from ideological commitment. 
But he understood the limits of what even a brilliant intellectual could or 
should accomplish. "At their best/ 7 he wrote in The Progressive Historians, his 
most self-reflective book, "historians have gone to the past with some 
passionate concern for the future; and somehow . . . they have produced from 
the inner tensions of their minds an equipoise that enables them to superim- 
pose upon their commitment a measure of detachment about the past, even to 
reconcile themselves to having knowledge without power." 54 This is not a 
judgment one would expect from an intellectual "elitist." At heart, Richard 
Hof stadter was an egalitarian soul who kept his eyes wide open. 

Michael Kazin, Department of History, American University, is the author of 
The Populist Persuasion: An American History (rev. ed., 1998). 
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